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found able to bear arms; these gathered around the little
garrison; in an incredibly short time all had been made ready
for a desperate and protracted defence. A cry of "no
surrender" burst from the walls when James approached
relying on Lundy's treachery; and on the -ipth of April a
formal summons to give up the town was rejected with
contempt.
A siege followed, not the least memorable of the great
sieges of which History tells. Fire opened on defences which
the French officers believed could not be held for two days;
reiterated assaults were courageously made But the men
of Londonderry clung to their walls; the strictest discipline
was admirably maintained; select bodies of volunteers were
placed, each in its own station, to guard the ramparts; in
a short time fierce and determined sallies discomfited and
amazed the host of the enemy. And, while military order was
sternly upheld, nothing was left undone to keep enthusiasm at
its height; Baker, a soldier, won the hearts of the townsmen;
a clergyman, Walker, stirred the whole town by his impassioned
appeals to the God of battles; hours were devoted to fasting
and solemn prayer; the fervour of religion, the pride of race*
the scorn of the enemy, the hatred of ages, kept up the
defenders, when it was said, " they were as the Israelites in the
Red Sea." The besiegers, maddened by a resistance they had
treated, at first, as a jest, ere long made ready for a decisive
effort; in the first week of June a resolute assault was made
against the weakest point in the ramparts. The Irishry fell
on, in overwhelming numbers, and with valour acknowledged
by their foes; but the stubborn endurance of the defence
prevailed; the women of Londonderry rushed into the fight
when the issue was for a time doubtful; the assailants at last
were driven away in defeat.
The siege was now turned into a blockade, an agony ever
increasing during many weeks. The Irish army closed the